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Opera and the Art of Singing. 
BY CARL GLOGGNER-CASTELLI. 
[Concluded from page 25.] 

IV. 


If Rossini’s contemporaries found fault with 
him for instrumenting his operas too strongly, 
and thereby smothering the singer, surely this 
objection may be brought with still more force 
against the composers of the last forty years. 
Only think of Marschner, for example, not to 
speak of many other German and Italian compo- 
sers, with whom trombones and noisy instruments 
like the big drum must be taken into the account 
as almost constant accessories. Such massive in- 
strumentation no longer admits of any true song, 
and so the saying of the Frenchman is confirmed : 
“They put the pedestal upon the stage and the 
‘statue in the orchestra.” The orchestra, which 
in truth should be the accompanying element, 
through whose manifold capacity of shading the 
expression of the soul’s emotions should be 
strengthened ; through whose mediation that 
should in a certain manner be completed which 
the singer in his subjective utterance of feeling 
cannot render in detail,—has raised itself in our 
days to an independent element, whose oud 
- manifestations often hardly allow a few single, 
scarcely audible notes of the singers to penetrate 
into the auditorium, so that his efficacy as an act- 
ing person is thrown entirely into the back- 
ground. Only compare the moderate and finely 
considered instrumentation of Mozart’s operas 
with that of many modern works. 


That we have entered upon an epoch, in which 
the characterlessness of most of the Italian operas 
has finally been replaced through better efforts, 
must fill with satisfaction every one who means 
it honestly with Art. Nevertheless there is no 
denying that, with the Italian opera, we have lost 
a method of singing, which at least allowed a 
natural, an unforced formation of the tone. In 
the same degree that the orchestra has gained 
expansion, has the art of singing fallen into the 
back-ground. Seldom do we hear singers now, 
who really satisfy us through beauty of tone, nat- 
ural, and not outree, declamation and perfectly 
developed technique. The old maxim, that the 
instrumentalists should learn from the singer, is 
to-day no longer applicable. Since the singers 
no longer give themselves to earnest studies, they 
can, as a rule, learn better from any violinist 
brought up in a good school, how to sustain a 
tone, and how to phrase musically, than they can 
from their colleagues. ; 

Opera and style of singing (that is, method) go 
hand in hand. Nothing is more incorrect than 
the assertion, that the composers had dropped all 
use of technical difficulties because the singers no 
longer studied. On the contrary the singers have 
neglected technical study, since the later compo- 
sers ceased to make the same demands upon 
them ; that is to say, since flexibility of throat 
has become less an indispensable quality for every 
singer, but rather the speciality of a certain cate- 








gory, the so-called coloratur, or florid singers. 
But beauty of tone, and perfect control over it, 
can only be acquired through conquest of all 
technical difficulties. For this end one should 
study technics, and not to place facile execution 
as such in the foreground. This principle in our 
day has been quite too much forgotten, and so it 
has come to pass, that the majority of our singers 
neither know their instrument so well as they 
ought, nor have it in their power; in short they 
understand no longer how to sing. 

The old strife of the Gluckists and Piccinists 
had received a new turn with Meyerbeer’s ap- 
pearance, in co far that virtuosity was driven 
from the field in opera. Much as there is genial, 
no doubt, in Meyerbeer’s writing, still his tenden- 
cy, in its inmost essence, is a realistic one, and so 
is the manner of singing which has proceeded 
from his works. Hence the degeneration of this 
latter, the employment of extreme means of ef- 
fect, the crowding out of all artistic moderation, 
the overtasking of means for reaching a_height- 
ened dramatic expression, and all at the cost of 
beauty of tone. 

There is no ignoring the fact, that, in spite of 
Meyerbeer’s influence, the taste for good music 
during the last years in Germany, and partly 
even in France and England, has made important 
progress. The interest which the public takes in 
the performance of classical opera shows this. 
Even in Paris the German opera, during the last 
fifteen years, has had a success, from which we 
must infer a greater understanding. Yet the 
method of the art of singing has remained every- 
where the same. What are the few good artists, 
who are still in a condition to sing a Mozart or 
Rossini opera finely, in comparison with the whole 
crowd of singers vitiated by the modern style- 
lessness and screaming manner?. How can we 
expect a return to the better, so long as homage 
is still rendered to this system? So long as the 
theatre managers are still tempted to bring out 
the Huguenots, the Prophéte, &c., on Sundays, as 
good speculations, there can be no use of talking 
about any decided reformation in the direction 
of the public taste. Only a new direction in the 
opera can beget a new style of singing, and the 
old idols will not fall until a new prophet comes 
to overthrow them! “ Wann wird der Reiter kom- 
men diesem Lande ?” 

Judging by all indications, the opera is now in 
a transition period. Most of the operas, works 
of the greater German masters, are either comic, 
or belong to the class of opera mezza seria, Of 
great tragic operas by German composers there 
are so few, that no peculiarly German style in 
this kind has yet developed itself. Hence per- 
haps the absence of a great German school of 
singing, whereas the Italians and the French had 
long ago a genre of their own, and a style of 
singing corresponding to it. What is most pecu- 
liar to us (Germans), because most kindred, na- 
tive to us, is the Lied ; and so far as this form of 
song has found employment in the opera, it cer- 
tainly has had an important influence on its style 
of singing. 





An independent, and by its tendency peculiar 
style of serious opera has come to light with 
Richard Wagner. From the peculiarity of its 
style there might have arisen the necessity of a 
new school of singing, were it not that, in its 
necessary consequences, in the building up of the 
“Opera of the Future,” the point of the pyramid 
is broken off. 

It scarcely admits of a doubt that we are ap- 
proaching a new era in the Opera, if we only 
continue to study the historical foundation, and 
thereby to separate the good from the false, with- 
out falling into eccentricities—The old forms 
have become enlarged, and from the power of 
conviction bursts forth everywhere the impulse 
to create in new forms. The war between ideal- 
ity and realism, to be sure, will never end, so 
long.as Art progresses; the Gluckists and Pic- 
cinists will always stand confronted, though the 
party leaders change their names. But we may 
well indulge the hope now, that the scale will 
sink in favor of the former. In this principle 
alone can we find the right standpoint, which the 
Opera, the musical drama of our time, can as- 
sume; and it alone can show us the way to the 
development, according to the peculiar nature of 
dramatic song, of Tone, inspired and quickened 
through the basis of the Word, and standing in a 
constant mutual relation with it. 





Apropos of “Lohengrin.” 

Dear Journat.—It was my—shall I say good ?— 
fortune, to attend two of the Lohengrin performances 
at the New York Stadt Theater. Will you permit 
me to give expression here to a few of the observa- 
tions that forced themselves upon me, concerning the 
“music of the future ?” 

It strikes me that one of the heaviest evils, not to 
say diseases, under which our times labor, is the im- 
mense preponderance of the purely intellectual facul- 
ties and powers over every other,—a tendency, I 
have no doubt, fostered, if not produced, by the great 
intellectual attainments of the age; in other words, 
everybody, in our day, imagines he can do everything. 
He has but to choose between becoming a Shakes- 
peare, a Michael Angelo, or a Beethoven ; for, if he 
will only apply his mind to either of the respective 
arts, he may accomplish what they did. There is no 
man who more fully illustrates this than Richard 
Wagner ; he embodies in his own person all the most 
shining virtues, as well as the most glaring defects of 
the age. The proportions of his mind are as gigan- 
tic as those of his genius (spontaneous inspiration or 
creative power) are small. The very manner in 
which he became the musical dramatist or dramatic 
composer, in which character he stands before us 
to-day, more than confirms this opinion. We are 
told that it was one of Weber’s operas, Der Frey. 
schiitz, I think, which first determined W. to devote 
himself to music, and that even when he had fully 
entered this career, he once halted in the midst of it, 
and hesitated whether not rather to take up the drama 
alone,—the spoken word, instead of that ‘musical 
declamation,” which he would have us believe is the 
most perfect expression of feeling. What fortunate 
accident may have turned the scale in favor of 
Euterpe, is not on record. That he, whose soul is 
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truly kindled by the “divine spark, without which 
nothing avails,” the poet, painter, or composer, “by 
the grace of God,” has absolutely no cheice left him, 
that genius has the path it is to follow,—just such a 
one and no other, pointed out to it by an “innermost 
necessity, ’ a fate, a destiny, by laws as fixed and im- 
mutable as those which govern the courses of the 
planets: this unimportant fact, this small obstacle 
in the way of his “determination” to become a com- 
poser, Wagner,—in all the arrogance of his vast mind, 
with all the assumption of a man who felt sure he 
could build a bridge to the moon, if he only 
gave some time and attention to that style of archi- 
tecture,--seems to have completely ignored. Did 
any one ever hear that Mozart or Beethoven hesita- 
ted whether they had not better devote themselves to 
drawing and painting, or that Shakespeare contem- 
plated musical composition? Does any of us imag- 
ine that, because we ‘thay Yesolve to study counter- 
point or perspective, we shall be able to produce im- 
mortal works? If we do, we shall discover soon 
enough our woeful mistake, the melancholy failure in 
which such efforts must invariably end, and how the 
Muses may never be compelled to bestow their favor 
upon him whose brow they have not kissed of their 
own free will; we shall give to the world only 
works which, being the outgrowths of a fevered and 
overtaxed brain, not things ‘‘made of flesh and blood, 
and instinct with the breath of life,’"—mere produc- 
tions of the intellect,—will touch merely the intel- 
lect, and affect the senses, and that unpleasantly 
enough sometimes, but neither stir our hearts nor 
elevate our souls. 

All this, then, I apply in its fullest possible mean- 
ing, in its utmost possible extent, to the apostles of 
the “music of the future,” in general,—if that must 
still be called “music”’ which rejects what seems to 
me the very soul and essence of the divine art,—and 
to W. and his “musical dramas” in particular. To 
Lohengrin, too, though this work is probably the best 
and most pleasing of its kind that may be heard. It 
is perhaps not quite so fully an exponent of Wagner’s 
peculiar musical philosophy as most of his other 
operas ; for now and then there does appear a snatch 
of melody, which may possibly be beautiful. I say 
possibly, for we wander through such a dreary waste 
of harmonic, occasionally dis-harmonic, chords and 
combinations, to me wearisome in the extreme at a 
second hearing, though friends have been to hear 
Lohengrin no less than ten times, and as they assure 
me with ever increasing delight ; through such a bar- 
ren desert of tones in the high and middle registers, 
rambling and disconnected to all mortal senses,— 
how the unfortunate singers ever make it possible to 
memorize their parts is an unfathomable mystery,— 
that the thirsty, fainting ear drinks up every little rill 
of melody with an eagerness which makes it abso- 
lutely impossible to judge of its intrinsic worth, and 
we are much iaclined to mistake a pool for an ocean, 
and a blade of grass for a tree. I repeat then, those 
melodies may possibly be beautiful, and W. should 
be given credit for them if they are original, not 
“reminiscences,” if not conscious plagiarisms from 
the works of other more fortunate composers, as I 
strongly suspect. Of one passage, one of the best in 
the work, I know this to be the case; a prayer of 
King Henry’s in the first act, which must instantly 
recall to any one the hymn of the Priests of Isis in 
the Zauberfléte.” 

I question if W. ever composed a melody, was 
ever blessed with a single musical inspiration in his 
life. From this barrenness, and the consciousness of 


it, no doubt, first sprang those peculiar views that 
seem to have since grown into a fixed creed,—no- 
ticed in your columns some time back,—among them 
this: ‘that harmony is more the real essence of music 
than melody.” And yet this is absolutely like sepa- 
rating soul and body and casting the soul away as 
something that may be very well dispensed with. 


Melody is unquestionably the imperishable part, the 
divinely inspired, the heavenly born, the portion not 
“made by man” in music ; melody is to a composi- 
tion, what the idea is to a poem. A composition 
without melody is what a poem would be without an 
idea, a mere play and jumble of meaningless words 
and phrases. And that W’s philosophy is not the 
result of independent reasoning and conviction, but 
the outgrowth of his poverty of ideas, is made very 
evident by that with which he attempts to supply the 
deficiency. He substitutes declamation; the spoken 
word has taken the place that melody once held, and 
the harmony that accompanies it is but to give a 
more vivid coloring to the emotion thus expressed. 
Deprive him of the word, his staff and his support, 
or of at least a given definite subject, such as others 
of the same school, Liszt and Berlioz, for instance, 
have chosen for their “‘tone-paintings,” and we should 
see how soon his muse would be reduced to absolate 
beggary, and die of woeful starvation. 


Yet he thus not only does away with the immortal 
essence of music, but perverts, it seems to me, its 
very nature : which is to express just that which is in- 
expressible otherwise, tv translate and embody all 
those exquisitely delicate shades of sentiment, those 
infinitely subtle emotions of which the word is at best 
but a coarse interpreter, and in many cases none at 
all. Music with him is no longer a queen, reigning 
supreme in her own right and in her own peculiar 
realm, but reduced to serve another art, degraded to 
a mere slave and handmaiden of the word. 

How and why, in spite of all this, Wagner and the 
“music of the future” number many and very enthu- 
siastic admirers, both among the uninitiated and pro- 
fessional musicians, particularly among the young 
rising ‘generation of genius,” is upon second 
thought not very difficult toexplain. Naturally such 
coarse, direct, and, if I may use the term, naked ex- 
pression of sentiment as is this “tone-painting ;’”’—a 
high, shrill note for the “height of anguish,” a low, 
gloomy one for the “depth of despair,” a loud thump 
of the kettle-drams for a burst of passion of any kind, 
to give only a few instances; a mode of expression 
utterly devoid of that delicate symbolism which is the 
very essence of poetry,—is much more comprehensi- 
ble and intelligible to most people than the more sub- 
tle interpretations of the emotions of the soul which 
the great masters have given us, and which, I have 
no doubt, often appear to the “multitade at large” 
as a “book sealed with seven seals.” As a matter of 
course, they take kindly to the man who talks “plain 
English” to them. And more than this, there is an 
undeniable charm and fascination, an interest that 
does not easily flag, about witnessing the display of 
great intellectual powers, no matter how they may be 
employed, such as undoubtedly appear in W’s works, 
only this charm is as widely different from musical 
enjoyment as one of W’s arias, or “musical declama- 
tions,” is from one of Beethoven’s immortal Sympho- 
nies. 

Bat the reason why many young musicians swear 
by W. is still anqgher, though certainly no better one. 
They delight in his works because they feel the pos- 
sibility, the growing, if not the present, power of 
doing just as much as soon as they shall have suffi- 
ciently mastered the technical forms of the art. They 
perceive that these productions are but the direct, 
unclothed expression of certain passions and emo- 
tions which they too possess,—nay, which we all 
F in ¢ yn, and give utterance to in some 
shape or other, or could, if we received the proper 
training, and which they too will certainly be able to 
embody, at some time or other, in new and unheard 
of vocal and instramental combinations and effects. 
If this man be a genius, having done this, I too am 
a genius, for I teo can do this,—is the secret senti- 
ment, whether acknowledged and confessed or un- 
consciously cherished, makes little difference ; and of 








course the “Anch’ to son pittore !” feeling is altogether 








too pleasant and delightful not to be grasped at, and 


clung fast too, at the very first opportunity. No 
wonder they hail as an apostle and a “Messiah” the 
man who inspires them with so great an idea of their 
own gifts, so firm a conviction of, and confidence in, 
their own creative power. Were his creed universal- 
ly accepted, “the world,” in the expressive words of a 
friend, “would soon be swarming with geniuses.” Yet 
I scarcely fear that such will ever be the case. I be- 
lieve that with W.’s death “the music of the future” 
will at once become a thing of the past, and ere long 
perish entirely, as many another system, containing 
no elements of life, no germs of immortal existence, 
passed away with its founder. 

Thinking of Wagner and his works, I am remind- 
ed of one of H. C. Andersen’s most charming stories . 
how little Kay, held captive in the barren palace of 
the Snow Queen, amused himself by arranging great, 
shining blocks of ice into all kinds of figures. ‘That 
was the cold play of the intellect,” says Andersen. 
He succeeded in making all manner of shapes and 
constellations ; there was but one figure he could 
never form; one word, the one word thut would have 
broken the charm and given him freedom, the word 
Eternity. 

This communication, dear Journal, has already 
swelled to more than three times the length originally 
intended for it, and I feel it high time to stop, though 
of course these few stray hints have far from exhaust- 
ed this vexed question of the “music of the future.” 
Heaven help our grandchildren! I cannot help ex- 
claiming inwardly, when I think of the possibility 
that this “necessary evil” might be “handed down 
untarnished to coming generations !” 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 12th, 1871. R. ST. L. 





What They Say of the Passion Music. 
(Continued from page 30.] 
[From the Sunday Courier.) 


The composer has displayed his greatest powerin the cho- 
ruses and orchestration. The hymnal, ‘‘I will stay here be- 
side Thee,” is impressively solemn in its rich harmony and de- 
votional inspiration. Many of the eelections are heavy, chal- 
lenging critical study, but p ting but ional glimpses 
of that melodic beauty that delights the ear, and there is a 
feeling not altogether peculiar to this particular composition, 
but applicable to the composer’s works in general, of the want 
of soul, [!!}—of the living inspirational warmth that glows in 
the richest works of Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn. 

In contrast to the preceding portions, which are wanting in 
this living element, the superb chorus, “Ye lightning, ye 
thunders, in clouds are ye vanished”’ stands out like a beacon 
light over a waste of waters. In subject and construction this 
chorus is in a degree suggestive of the hailstone chorus in 
‘Israel,’ although the composer in his original treatment o 
the parts dispels any analogy that might be instituted. The 
number is vigorous and inspiring, yet not altogether free from 
thinness, (! !] and not reflecting the yandg of 
the powerfully dramatic passage which it describes. 

The great effect produced by this number was largely due to 
its magnificent rendering by the chorus, which infused a spirit 
and abandon into its performance that would have rendered 
the veriest commonplace brilliant. The chorus was enthusias- 
tically redemanded, forming the only demonstration of the kind 
elicited. Following the choral came another fine chorus, and 
the concluding double chorus, which was surpassingly grand 
in its wealth of splendid harmonies. 

The principal solo work was the aria “Grief and Pain,” for 
contralto, sung by Miss Sterling ; ‘“‘Oh, could my Love for 
Thee avail,” for tenor, sung by Mr. Winch ; *‘Gladly will I, all 
resigning,” for bass, grandly given by Mr. Whitney, who was 
not, however, in his best voice ; *‘O pardon me, my God,’’ for 
soprano, sung with plaintive tenderness and eloquent power, 
by Mme. Rudersdorff ; and an exquisite duet for soprano and 
alto, “Alas, my Jesus now is taken,” executed with refined 
feeling and delicacy by Mme. Rudersdorff and Miss Sterling. 
The music was altogether gratifying beyond expectation, and 
for a first performance, was given with remarkable precision 
and fidelity, the beautiful accompaniment of the orchestra 
forming not the least of its attractions. 

[From the Commonwealth.] 

Saturday evening the event of the Festival was realized—the 
presentation of Bach’s ‘Passion Music of St. Matthew,” and, 
for the first time ia this country, Bennett’s ‘‘ Woman of Sama- 
ria;” the one full of depth, thoroughly original, and only such 
as Bach could write ; the other comparatively light, pleasing, 
and, as far us the subject would let it be, sensuous ; the former 
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to be judged by many hearings, or even fairly understood in 
all ite wealth ; the latter showing most of its beauties at a sin- 
gle hearing. Bach’s music is deeply enjoyed by musicians ; 
Bennett's by the public at large. The Passion Music was 
written one hundred and fifty years ago, and was unnoticed 
and forgotten until Bach had been dead some eighty years, 
when it was resurrected by Mendelssohn, under whose direc- 
tion it was performed at Leipsic. Sterndale Bennett produced 
it in London in 1853, since when it has been heard there a few 
times ; but probably it has never been given with such rich- 
ness of resources (!) and under such favorable circumstances as 
with us on Saturday night. Only a small portion of one of 
the ‘‘passions”’ (the one according to St. Matthew) was per- 
formed, and this has aroused a strong desire to hear the whole. 
The words sung were the translation of Mr. John 8. Dwight, 
a pronounced admirer of Bach, who has waited long and la- 
bored earnestly to secure so much of a hearing for him as has 
been vouchsafed. The chorus sang the difficult music with a 


found with the chorus. The noble chorals were delivered with 
dignity and preeision ; the famous *‘Ye lightnings, ye thun- 
ders” was encored, as it well deserved to be ; and the immer- 
tal finale, “Around thy tomb’ (Wir setzen uns)—in eight 
parts—was one of the best things heard to-day. But the solo 
singers were all unequal to the demand upon their powers. 
Mme. Rudersdorff took the contralto air, Erbarme dich, which 
is somewhat below the best register of her voice. She showed 
but an imperfect comprehension of the inner character of 
Bach’s music, whose pathos is always elevated and ennobled in 
such an extraordinary manner by the union of religious fer- 
vor and majestic simplicity. Her delivery was sentimental 
where it ought to have been tender, and exaggerated where it 
ought to have been simple. An habitual tendency to excess 
in the sforzando style she here indulged to a most unfortu- 
nate extent. Miss Sterling bad a much moie genuine appre- 
ciation of the work, but her ‘‘Grief and pain’’ solo was almost 
as remarkable for lack of color as Mme. Rudersdorff’s was for 
its bund Mr. Whitney struggled with a part be- 





precision and power that was hardly expected ; the chorale, 
“I will stay here beside thee,” and ‘Ye lightnings, ye thun- 
ders,” a strong, emphatic double chorus were gloriously done, 
and the latter gained a deserved encore. Throughout the cho- 
rus were steady, and seldom have they sung better than in the 
above, and in the very [trying concluding chorale, ‘Around 
thy Tomb.” The solo singers, Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Ster- 
ling, Messrs. Winch and Whitney, did finely also, and all lis- 
teners were deeply gratified. 
[From the Worcester Palladium.] 

The rehearsal of Bach’s Passion Music, on Friday evening, 
afforded an opportunity for those who must leave town before 
its public performance,to listen to its beauty,and get an insight 
of the massive grandeur of the whole work. The numbers se- 
lected for performance were those most likely to interest at a 
first hearing, and that they awakened a lively interest was evi- 
dent from the close attention given by the audience. The 
work is one where the interest never flags for a moment; its 
solos are all of great beauty, and its cho: uses grand beyond 
description. The colossal double chorus, ‘‘Ye lightnings, ye 
thunders,’ was thrilling in its intensity. The Ludi 
chorus, although so full of gouseing, has a noble bearing of 
triumph, for though so st: d with piug and sorrow, it 
is also fall of hope and perfect faith. The work is a grand 
one, and must, in time, become a part of all hearts, as the 
“Messiah” now is. Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘Woman of Sa- 
maria” interested, but its strains seemed tame after the grand 
Passion Music. : 








[From the New York Sun.] 


As to Bach’s music I have no words to express its beauty. 
Mr. Zerrahn had selected apparently such chorales, choruses, 
and solos as would be most readily apprehended by an audi- 
ence unfamiliar with the quaint style of this master. The re- 
sult was in every way gratifying. A spirit of the purest and 
truest devotion was ifest in every note of the music. It 
was written from the glowing heart ofa great musician—a man 
who hended every of his art and had all its 
materialn at his absolute command. Such fervent strains no 
other has produced, save perhaps Handel. 

Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Sterling, Mr. Winch, and Mr. Whit- 
ney sang the solo parts, and these, as well as the choral por- 
tions, were admirably rendered. 

Bennett's short oratorio, the ‘‘Woman of Samaria,” suc. 
ceeded the Passion music; but Bach, by contrast, took all the 
color and life out of Bennett’s work and made it seem dulland 
barren, though really it is a very clever composition. 

[From the New York Tribune.] 

The evening was devoted to the most interesting programme 
of the week, for it contained two choral works entirely new in 
America, one of them being the greatest composition of one of 
the greatest of all the old masters, and the most difficult pro- 
duction as a whole that the Handel and Haydn Suciety has yet 
attempted. I mean, of course, the ‘‘Matthaeus Passion” of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. More than a year ago the Society 
made preparations to bring out this gigantic work, but the 
plan was changed, and a few selections only were given [no] as 
parts of a miscellaneous concert programme. Even now they 
have not venfured to sing the whole. They have picked out 
sixteen numbers—about a quarter of the entire work ; but 
these have been selected with such exeellent judgment’ that 
we get from them an idea not only of the majesty and richness 
of the music, but of the wonderful dramatic power with which 
Bach treated the awful story of the Passion. All but three 
are taken from the First Part. We have the narratives of the 
anointing of Jesus's feet, the Last.Supper, and the Agony in 
the Garden. We have the tremendous double chorus, “Ye 
lightnings, ye thunders !” which follows the apprehension of 
Christ at Gethsemane. We have the beautiful contralto aria, 
Erbarme dich (“0 pardon me, my God”), the choral, ‘‘O head 
all bruised and wounded,” and the splendid final chorus, 
“Around thy tomb here sit we weeping.”’ This gives an out- 
line of the whole sacred poem, and at the same time preserves 
the continuity of the most dramatic passages. The perform- 
ance reflected great credit upon the Society and their estima- 
ble conductor, yet I must confess that it was the least satis- 
factory effort of the week. There was very little fault to be 
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yond his strength, and Mr. Wm. J. Winch, who had the ex- 
quisite tenor music of the Evangelist, made havoc of what 
should have been the most beautiful portion of the oratorio 

He showed a right conception of his part, but he had neither 
the physical gifts nor the artistic training to do it justice. 


[From the Evening Post.] 

The selections were admirably made; the most attractive 
numbers being ‘*Ye lightnings, ye thunders,”’,and the last cho- 
rus, ‘‘Around thy tomb here sit we weeping,” two of the most 
magnificent contrapuntal efforts and superb dramatic effects 
ever put to paper. Ofall men Bach, unlike the majority of 
composers, pursued the study of music with all the thought 
he could command. While others create according to chance, 
or at best as a happy instinct guides them, he was deeply sus- 
ceptible of the changeful conditions of life, and was influenced 
by such. And here we have to thank Mendelssohn for the 
manner in which, during his lifetime, he attracted thousands 
to the study of Bach and Ilandel; how with his works he 
opened out, for the whole world, a new appreciation of these 
men whose immortal fame will always be ours, yet whom, un- 
til very recent years, we have seemed to have forgotten. Many 
who have cared to hear little else save Parisian and Italian 
music have had new pleasures opened to them in Mendels- 
sohn. When Mendelssohn placed Handol, Bach and Beetho- 
ven as foundation posts of all further progress in modern mu- 
sic, he brought great changes, not only into production, but 
into the current traditional aspect of things. And hence the 
effort made last night to produce Bach, even in fragments, is 
the result on this continent of the seed sown by one of the 
greatest musicians and schol of modern times in the old 
world. It was a glorious right in the history of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, and one that will be remembered with 
pride in the musical records of this great country. Mme. 
Rudersdorff, Miss Antoinette Sterling, and the Messrs. Winch 
and Whitney rendered with much care and judgment the 
parts assigned to them. 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin.] 

As to the selections presented to-night it must have agreea- 
bly suprised many, with myself, to find themselves not only 
comprehending this wonderful music, but thoroughly inter- 
ested in and attracted by it. It is difficult music, indeed, and 
is not to be approached by any but artists. Ifit is not per- 
fectly performed, it is impossible to get even the faintest per- 
éeption of its deep meaning and spiritual beauty. The very 
highest praise, therefore, which I can give Mr. Zerrahn and 
this splendid Society is to say that I did not, as I had been 
told I would, find the music quaint, learned and incompre- 
hensible. On the contrary, at its first hearing, I recognized a 
purity and a sublimity in these wonderful dramatic solos and 
choruses that I had least looked for in Bach, of all writers. 
That would not, however, have been my pleasant experience 
had not the difficult intervals and unaccustomed modulations 
which throng thickly in these noble choruses been thoroughly 
mastered by every member of this vast array of seven hundred 
singers. Geta copy of the score and give it a cursory inspec- 
tion, and then comprehend the wonderful triumph of the 
Handel and Haydn to-night, in interesting an audience of 
three thousand people in this music. Their encouraging suc- 
cess must incite them to a production of the entire oratorio at 
some not distant day. 

In the Passion Music, Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Sterling and 
Mr. Whitney sang the solos. None but a thoroughly accom- 
plished singer dare attempt the exquisitely pathetic aria, ‘‘O 
pardon me, my God.’? Mme, Rudersdorff was great in this 
solo, the lovely and very difficult violin obligato to which was 
performed by Mr. Listemann, the leading violin, with perfect 

pression and intelligent fidelity to the text. Miss Sterling's 
solo was the ‘Grief and pain wring the guilty heart in twain.” 
She also was in full sympathy with the music, and infused 
into her interpretation all the soulful pathos and intelligent 
expression for which her talent and noble voice particularly 
qualify her. The teror solo and double chorus, “‘I’ll watch 
with my dear Jesu alway,” with its beautiful oboe obligato, 
performed by Mr. Eller, of the Thomas Orchestra, is one of the 
great numbers of the oratorio. The solo was creditably sung 











by Mr. Winch, and the chorus did their taxing part won- 
derfully well. Thoroughly dramatic and full of inspiration is 
the duet for soprano and alto, with double chorus, ‘‘Alas! my 
Jesus now is taken,” with passionate utterances of the chorus 
coming in with sublime effect, ‘Leave Him, leave Him,bind Him 
not!’? The tremendous climax of this massive chorus, “0! 
blast the betrayer, the murderous brood,” is great in its over - 
powering intensity. With the rest of the choruses, it was 


grandly sung. 





Music In New York. 


Tae Last Concer oF tHe Evterrr Society. 
There is a certain enthusiast in musical art in this 
city who, like most of his tribe, is more of an artist 
than a manager, and who undertook this year to get 
up a society that should devote itself to the bringing 
out of new pieces by American composers, and should 
fulfil various other noble, beautiful, and disinterested 
missions. The name of this gentle and talented, but 
misguided man, is John P. Morgan. His Society is 
named after the fairest and best of the Muses, Euterpe. 
But the Muse has miserably failed to take care of her 
worshippers, and the Society went from bad to worse, 
till it culminated on Thursday evening in a curious 
collapse. ‘The programme was a superlatively excel- 
lent one. It may be remarked that it is one of the 
peculiarities of this unfortunate organization, that 
their programmes are better and their concerts worse 
than almost any we have ever known. 

By way of cectiation, we give the list of compo- 
sitions announced for performance on Thursday 
evening : 


Motet. . PPTTTTTTTITT TTT Tee 


1. . 

2. Aria d’Rglise We ccoes cocccccccsccccccccccccccA. Seradella. 
8. Songs of the Wrens......++. To be sung by Miss Brainerd. 
4. Quintet, for piano and strings. .......+0...... Sehumann. 
5. Aria from Bach’s Passion Music. To be sung by Miss 

Sterling. 

6. Motet, in eight parts......0....eeeeeseees ... Hauptmann, 
> Ballade of Chopin. 00. .ccccceccccccccess ..Wm. Mason, 


sat more could the most exacting of audiences 
ask than this? Every piece gave splendid promise. 
Hauptmann is one of the more severely excellent of 
modern composers, and the rest, Bach, Chopin, 
Stradella, and Schumann, are all geniuses. But, 
nevertheless, the Society came to grief. It was all 
well enough on paper, but when it came to the per- 
formance, there was a melancholy showing. 

The first two numbers went of well enough. But 
when it came Miss Brainerd’s turn there was no 
Brainerd. So poor Mr. Morgan laid down his baton 
and came out with a rueful face to say so. He had 
received a note from Miss Brainerd, aud she wasn’t 
well; but Miss Sterling could take her place. 

It is to be noticed that whenever there is a partic- 
ularly good-natured thing to be done in a concert 
room, Miss Sterling is the one to do it. Faithful 
among the faithless, she often supplies the positions 
of absentees, the bloom of kindness not having yet 
been rubbed off by time. So Miss Brainerd was not 
greatly missed, for Miss Sterling sang very charm- 
ingly two of Hauptmann 8 Marien-lieder 

Then came the quintet, and forward came Mr. 
Morgan to say that arrangements were not yet com- 
plete, and Mr. Mason would play instead. And so 
he did. 

Then the eight-part motet was struggled bravely 
through, and Miss Sterling sang again. 

At this point the concert fairly broke down. For 
the third time the dejected Morgan came forward aud 
made a speech, substantially as follows : 

“LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN: This is the most 
unpleasant duty I ever had to perform. We can’t 
have the quintet. Through some intrigue, I fear, 
the viola player has not come, and I have sent every- 
where to get one, but can’t. My chorus is so depleted 
that we can’t sing the Batch motet. It would bea 
farce for us to try to do so. I think, therefore, you 
will have to go home. But before you go, I want to 
say just one word. This Soeiety is the victim of bad 
management. It has been the worst manayed affair 
l ever knew of. And lam going to denounce the 
culprit and to expose his name. His name, ladies 
and gentlemen, is John P. Morgan. And 1’m the 
man. If any of you have any business matters on 
hand, don’t trust them to me. I intend to give con- 
certs next season with this Society, but I give you 
notice beforehand that I shall have nothing to do 
with the business management. If artists fail, and 
musicians run away, and choristers keep out of sight, 
it won’t be my fault. Iwish youa very good eve- 
ning.” 

Now, this is what we call honest. It is not every 
man that has the wisdom to see his weak points, and 
fewer still that have the pluck to stand up before an 
audienee and tell them. So, as an offset to honest 
John Morgan’s lack of business qualities, the audi- 
ence could easily certify to his integrity, simplicity, 
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earnestness, faithfulness, and musical ability ; and 
being assured ofall this, they gave him a generous 
double round of applause, and went home happy.— 
Sun, May 20. 


Gounon’s Mass at Trinity. The most memo- 
rable feature of the musical services at Trinity Charch 
on Ascension Day was the production of four num- 
bers of the “Messe Solennelle,” or, as it is better 
known, the St. Cecilia Mass of Gounod. A year 
ago on Ascension Day the orchestra was first intro- 
duced into Trinity, to the holy horror of a few slaves 
of use and wont, as if there were any more sanctity 
inherent in an organ than a trombone, or a haton 
were any more profane than a tuning fork. Upon 
that occasion two numbers of this same mass were 
done, but with nothing like the elaborateness or the 
precision with which they were rendered on Thars- 
day. This latter was the occasion of the most ex. 
tensive and certainly the best production of this most 
interesting and dramatic work of modern church 
music. Except that the soprano and alto parts 
were sustained by boys, the mass was rendered ex- 
actly as it was written. A distance of 160 feet 
between choir and orchestra is a difficulty which is 
almost impossible to overcome completely, particu- 
larly when the audience is between the two. It is to 
be hoped the vestry of Trinity will take steps to 
obviate it altogether. But it has not been so nearly 
overcome in any service at Trinity, as in that of 
Tharsday. Only in the processional hymn, a spirited 
composition of Barnhy, was there a notable discrep 
ancy in time between the voices and the instraments. 
The “Kyrie” was the first number of the mass.given, 
but was too short and slight to attract attention. The 
“Nicene Creed” is a magnificent composition, and 
its execution was the musical triumph of the service. 
As we might judge from the character of the “Faust” 
music, by which Gounod is mainly known here, it is 
intensely dramatic throughout ; but the triple repeti- 
tion of the words “On the third day” in solo, followed 
by the magnificent burst of the full choir and band 
upon the words ‘He rose again,” gives an idea of 
Gounod beyond anything of his that we have had 
hitherto the chance to hear, either in sacred or secular 
music. It was admirably performed throughout, 
both by voices and instruments. After the sermon 
the ‘Agnus Dei,” “Sauctus,” and “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis,” from Gounod’s mass were sung. The “Agnus 
Dei” is subdued in tons throughout, being in the 
first part a solo for soprano, though it becomes an 
imtrieate and beautiful piece of counterpoint in the 
Gnal passage. -Gounod's “Gloria” is as unsatisfac- 
torr compared with the same setting of Haydn done 
at Trinity on Easter Day, as the “Credo” is superior. 
It begins with a soprano solo, accompanied by the 
chorus pianissimo, which, it has been suggested, is 
intended to represent the original proclamation of 
the angels, but which nevertheless strikes the unac- 
customed ear as highly far-fetched and theatrical. At 
the words ‘For thou only art holy,” the time changes 
from andante to allegro, the fall chorus breaks in, 
and the effect is sublime. Upon the whole, the mass, 
which has thus for the first time been really heard in 
New York, must impress every listener with a sense 
of the genius of its composer, greater even than that 
which his operatic music has produced. ‘The instrn- 
mentation is throughout as fertile and felicitous as 
we had reason to expect of Gounod. The vocal 
he are always pleasing and often impressive. Mr. 

essiter, the organist and Choir master, has written 
to M. Gounod requesting him to write a service 
adapted to the Anglican ritual in time for next As- 
cension Day.— World, May 20. 


Farewe.t or Miss Anna Meutic.—It is sel- 
dom that a female masician wins so many substantial 
honors among us as has Miss Mebhlig; seldom, in- 
deed, when she is but a pianiste, for it is seldom that 
all the qualifications of a musician are recognized in 
the fair claimants. Miss Mehlig proved herself very 
early in her American tour to be one of the few ar- 
tists of her sex who depended solely on her art, and 
not at all upon her sex, for public recognition. Some 
indication of the very high esteem in which she is 
held here by the musical community was shown on 
Wednesday at her farewell matinée given at Stein- 
way Hall. The assemblage was brilliantly represen 
tative of the culture and taste of the metropolis, and 
entirely filled the large hall. Ole Bull, who was an- 
nounced on the programme and in the advertisements, 
did not appear, and Mr. Darcy stated to the audience 
that the only explanation of his absence which the 
artist had deigned to give was that his performance 
at Miss Mehlig’s concert might impair the success of 
his own, which was to take place ina night or two. 
In his place Mr. Fred. Bergner appeared and per- 
formed a Reverie in his best style, accompanied by 
Mr. Matzka. Miss Mehlig’s selections ou this occa- 


sion were, as usual, characterized by the severest taste. 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, Liszt’s “Rhap- 


sodie Hongroise,”” and Weber’s “Polonaise Bril- 
lante,”’ orchestrated by Liszt, completed the number. 
Of the artist’s interpretation of these compositicns 
(the dissimilarity of which need not be pointed out) 
much has already been written, and criticism has 
substantially agreed in awarding to Miss Mehlig much 
higher praise than any previous performer of her sex 
has received in this country. In the possession of 
vigor and delicacy exquisitely conjoined, in culture 
not only of a technical but a poetic character, and in 
in all the graces of perfect skill in touch we can safe- 
ly award to her a great pre-eminence in her art. She 
was nobly seconded at this concert by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra (its first appearance this season, 
we believe, at Steinway Hall), and the distinctive 
orchestral works, which included Cherubini’s over- 
ture, to “‘Anacreon,” Schumann's “Traeumerei,”’ and 
the adagio of Beethoven’s ‘‘Prometheus,” were per- 
formed in a manner that alone would have made the 
concert an artistic success. Miss Mehlig returns to 
Europe in a few days.—ZJbid. 





Mason and Hoadley’s 'System for Begin- 
ners in Piano Playing-* 
[From the Musical Independent, Chicago.] 


In 1869 appeared the first well-considered Ameri- 
can text-book for the pianoforte,—“Mason & Hoad- 
ley’s New Method of Instraction in the Art of Piano 
Playing.” This book is in many respects an impor- 
tant advance in the improvement of methods. It 
succeeds in doing what no previous book had been 
able to do:—it provides for adequate mechanical 
training of the hand, and lays the foundation for good 
phrasing and discriminative emphasis. The mechan- 
ical training was based on Mr. William Mason’s val- 
uable system of accent exercises. These abbreviate 
the process of acquiring brilliant execution, to a very 
remarkable extent. 

The mechanical operations required in playing are 
embraced in four classes : The flexion and extension 
of the fingers, on the joints between the metacarpal 
bones and the first row of phalanges; second, the 
flexion of the fingers using all the joints, as in shut. 
ting the hand; third, the lateral adjustment of the 
fingers, according to different degrees of separation 
desired ; fourth, the movement of the hand on the 
joint at the wrist. Modern piano-playing expects the 
pianist to possess the most complete use of these sev- 
eral functions, in any possible combination, and in 
any degree of force. The first class of these muscu- 
lar operations are obtained by means of five finger 
exercises. The second, by Mason’s favorite two- 
finger exercise, illustrated on page 127 (System for 
Beginners), and the staccato touch, page 71. The 
third class of muscles are reached through the arpeg- 
gios on the diminished chords and their changes, and 
somewhat by scales. The wrist action is provided 
for in the usual way. 

Tn acquiring muscular dexterity it is even an ad- 
vantage for the pupil to give the attention mainly to 
the operation of the hand itself, and not to notes, and 
as facility increases, the exercise must fall into more 
extended forms, in order to increase the pupil’s ca- 
pacity for endurance. Hence, one very important 
use of the system of accentuation. For instance: At 
an early stage in her career the little pupil learns to 
play the scale in one octave. It is, of course, uneven, 
for the third and fourth fingers are always weak. In 
ahe ordinary way she is required to repeat the exer- 
cise until it becomes even. The points of trouble are 
principally a good touch with the thumb when passed 
under the second finger, and a good stroke with the 
third and fourth fingers. But every time she repeats 
the exercise she forgets these points until the critical 
moment is passed. Now, see how accent helps us 
out. We first give the scale in accent of fours, which 
throws it into this form : 
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Once throngh this exercise gives eight times up and 
down the scale, and brings accents as follows : thumb, 
five times ; first finger, eight times; second finger, 
eight times ; third finger, eight times. This is pretty 
impartial. Its weak point is that it nowhere brings 
an accent on F, the trying position for the thumb. 
But by putting it in an accent of nines, this point is 
admirably reached. Thus: 
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Nine times through the scales ; and accents, thumb, 
four ; second finger, four; third finger, two; fourth 
finger one. 

It will be seen that for every heavy blow required 
from any finger, theze are at least two light ones, and 
so the pupil becomes more and more careful to play 
with an intelligent consideration of the force em- 
ployed. Besides, such exercises as these are far more 
interesting to the pupil than any unrhythmical repe- 
titions can possibly be. But we can here do no more 
than glance at the advantages of the accent system. 

The “New Method” of Mason and Hoadley con- 
tained several important innovations, among which 
was the early introduction of the chromatic scale, 
giving at once abundant practice in passing the thumb 
under the finger, and vice versd, and affording an ad- 
mirable advantage in explaining the construction of 
the diatonic scales. Another valuable help was the 
introduction of numerous illustrations of the positions 
of the hands in different moments of all the principal 
acts of piano playing. This isa valuable improve- 
ment. The diagrams invented by Louis Kohler, and 
introduced by Richardson into his ‘““New Method,” 
afford a view of only one moment ofeach act. From 
this incomplete representation pupils get wrong ideas. 
The moment of the picture is to them the whole act. 
Mason has improved on this by giving the position 
of the hand when the act begins, and when it ends. 

Again, he has life-size diagrams drawn, showing 
the proper places occupied by the ends of the fingers 
on the keys; and the hand as it.begins a scale, with 
dotted lines showing the lateral motion of the hand 
as the thumb passes under, and the position of the 
thumb itself before the second finger leaves its key. 
By placing the hand on this diagram, and going 
through the motion, the solitary student gets a very 
good idea of the proper performance of the act. 

Another great help was a simpler formula of state- 
ment of scale-fingering, and a grouping of scales that 
illustrated the system. Again, the scales were given 
in a compass of four octaves at first, thus early re- 
moving the dread that beginners are apt to have of 
the more remote parts of the key-board. 

As a book for teachers no work of similar value 
has ever been offered. But for beginners it proved 
rather too abrupt in some of its progressions, and it 
was also found unsafe to confide so much to the 
judgment of the teacher as must be done when the 
theoretical instruction is by itself in ones part of the 
book, the exercises in another, and the bulk of the 
lessons in another. 

* . * 

Mason & Hoadley’s “System for Beginners” con- 
templates a pupil, of say eight to twelve years of age, 
entirely ignorant of playing. By the introduction of 
absolutely one thing at a time, and the application of 
that until it is understood, she is carried along 
through the third grade, or to the ability to play or- 
dinary polkas, waltzes, and easy operatic fantasias of 
Davernoy, etc., in an elegant manner. The authors 
state their guiding principles as follows. 

1. That the practice, for a considerable period, of 
successions of single tones—one key at a time, played 
by each hand—should precede the introduction of 
thirds, sixths, octaves and chords. 

2. That the learner should be thoroughly accus- 
tomed to five-finger positions before extensions and 





contractions are attempted. 
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3. That scales do not interfere with five-finger 
practice, and, therefore may be learned very early 
with decided advantage. 

4. That a systematic use of accents, as a means of 
increasing the strength ard gaining control of the 
fingers, is of the highest utility. 

4. That for culture and recreation, a variety of 
beautiful compositions should be played, and that 
such a training of the hands should precede, that each 
one, when attempted, may seem comparatively easy. 
* Every page of this remarkable book bears impress 
of thought and judgment. The first lesson is easier 
than we have seen it anywhere else. The first three 
pages are devoted to explaining the correct position 
of the hands, and five illustrations are given. In the 
first. actual experiment in playing, the pupil has 
nothing of notes or letters to distract his attention. 
He is not even taught the names of the keys. He 
has merely nineteen exercises to play, such as these : 
Right, 42 4 3,4313,4324,1,2324,343 
1,+121,4, 

Then come the names of the keys, and then some 
lessons in rhythm, based on quarters and halves in 
double time. For instance (yet no pitch notation, 
only the general direction to place the thumb of the 
right hand on C): No. 24. 


dd ht dy ola he oly 


And now, at length, we come to the staff and the 
treble clef, and exercises like this : 
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Then follow many exercises in five-finger positions, 
with a second part for the teacher. There is no 
doubt of the value of this kind of duet practice in the 
early stages of playing. All great teachers have been 
advocates of it. The lessons in this part of the book 
are taken mainly from Beyer, and we like particular- 
ly that credit is given. Thisis a point of honesty that 
some book-makers never reach. At about the sixth 
lesson a simple accent exercise is found. The bass 
staff comes at about the eighth lesson. The chro- 
matic scale about the tenth,—and this for a small 
pupil of eight or ten vears. 

But not to extend these remarks, it remains to say 
this: This “System for Beginners” is what we have 
long looked for in vain—an elementary book, easy 
enough to be interesting, progressive in its arrange- 
ment, and sufficiently thoughtful to command the 
respect of the best teacher. Every step is practicable; 
yet every step is forward; and the ultimate goal is 
the modern method of piano piaying, and not that of 
our grandfathers, 

* System for Beginners in the Art of Playing the Pianoforte, 
William Mason and E. 8. Hoadley. Boston: Ditson & Co. 
Chicago: Lyon and Healy. 1871. 


Music Abrowd. 


Berutn. At the Royal Opera house, on the 30th 
April, Herr Niemann took leave for this season of the 
public, the opera being Frithjof. Mdlle. Mallinger 
and Herr Betz were shortly to follow his example, so 
that the winter season may be considered to have 
closed on the ist of May. The following is a sum- 
mary of what has been done between that date and 
the middle of August, 1870. The number of operatic 
performances was 162 ; the number of different works, 
42: The novelties were Zieten-Husaren, on the 17th 
October, and Frithjof, on the 11th April. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the other operas performed, and of 
the number of times each was represented :—J/ Bar- 

| biere, Fidelio, nine times each; Ji Trovatore, Les 
Huguenots, Jessonda, eight times each; Don Juan, 
seven times; Der Freischiitz, Faust, Lohengrin, Le 
Philtre, six times each; Feldlager in Schlesien, Die 
Zauberfléte, Tannhéuser, five times each; Die Meis- 
tersinger von Niirnberg, Fra Diavolo, Le Nozze, Mig- 
non, Zieten-Husaren, Armide, Frith ijof, four times each; 
Norma, Nachtlager in Granada, Les Diamants de la 
Couronne, La Muette de Portici, Romeo e Julie (Gou- 
nod), L’Africaine, Robert le Diable, Martha, three 
times each; Czaar und Zimmermann, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, Die beiden Schiitzen, Oberon, La uive, Guil- 
laume Tell, J et ses Fréres, twice each; Le 
Prophéte, Rienzi, Violette, Le Macon, Die lustigen 
Water von Windsor, Lucia di Lammermoor, and Le 
Domino Noir, one each. In addition to the above, 
there was, on one occasion, a miscellaneous perform- 
ance, consisting of the first act of Lohengrin, and the 

















second act of Das Feldlager in Schlesien. Thus, Gluck 
was represented by two operas and six performances ; 
Beethoven, by one opera and nine performances : 
Mozart, by three operas and sixteen performances : 
Weber, by two operas and eight performances : Mey- 
erbeer, by tive operas and twenty performances : Rich- 
ard Wagner, by four operas and sixteen performan- 
ces: Méhul, by one opera and two performances : 
Auber, by five operas and twelve performances : 
Gounod, by two operas and nine performances : 
Thomas, by one opera and four performances: Ros- 
sini, by two operas and eleven performances : Bellini, 
by one opera and three performances: Donizetti, by 
two operas and seven performances: Verdi, by two 
operas and nine performances : Spohr, by one opera 
and eight performances: Kreutzer and Nicolai, by 
one opera and one performance each : Flotow, by one 
opera and three performances: Lortzing, by two 
operas and four performances: Halévy, by one 
opera and two performances: Schulz, by one opera 
and four performances. During the above period, 
moreover, Mdme. Lucca appeared nineteen times : 
Mdme. Mallinger, fifty-four times: Herr Niemann, 
fiftv-seven times: and Herr Betz, eighty-one times. 
—The Emperor has accepted the dedication of Herr 
Carl Reinecke’s ‘Festival Peace Overture,” and con- 
ferred the Crown Order, fourth class, upon the com- 
oser. 

Another new book by the great Musician of the 
Future, alies the Lion of the Present, is On the Per- 
formance of the Stage-Festival Play, ‘Der Ring der 
Nibelungen,” a Communication and Summons to the 
Friends of his Art. A concert was to be given, on 
the 5th inst., by Herr R. W., assisted by the Royal 
chapel and the choras from the Royal Opera house. 
The programme was to comprise: ‘‘Kaisermarsch,” 
R. Wagner: Symphony in C minor, Beethoven: 
P:elude from Lohengrin, R. Wagner: Final scene 
from Die Walkiire, R. Wagner: and finale to the 
first act of Lohengrin, R. Wagner. 


Waener 1n Bertin. Herr Wagner has been 
little more than a week prominently before the Berlin 
public, but during that short period he has been the 
cause of quite as much discussion as he generally 
contrives to excite. On the 28th of last month he 
delivered in the presence of the Berlin Academy of 
Arts—of which body he is a member—a lecture upon 
“Opera :” and on the following day a supper was 
given to him in the Hétel de Rome. Nine o’clock 
was the hour fixed for the banquet: bnt it was ten 
before the entrance of Herr Wagncr permitted the 
150 visitors present to attack a bill of fare which, ac- 
cording to English ideas, was far better adapted to a 
dinner than a supper. A certain Herr Tappert af- 
terwards welcomed the hero of the evening in an 
address which, being chiefly alliterative, would lose 
its sole characteristic in the process of translation. 
Herr Wagner's reply was by no means wanting in 
adroitness. He insisted upon the necessity—naturally 
referring to the late war—of Germans being inde 
pendent in every act of foreign influence. He required 
for music nothing but truth of expression. usic 
had been degraded from a sublime to a merely pleas 
ing art. “If music is really sublime, it has nothing 
to do with mere euphony (sohat sie mit blossem Wohl- 
Hang nichts zu thun.) The German spirit bears the 
same relation to music as to religion: it requires 
trath, not beautiful forms.” Herr Wagner went on 
to indulge in a number of original paradoxes, and 
concluded by declaring that “dramatic music had 
suffered more than any other art by Italian influence, 
and that this same influence had produced the most 
serious errors in opera.” ‘To impregnate the mus- 
ical drama with German matter has been from the 
first my desire.” He spoke in the simple, earnest 
manner of a man who was firmly convinced of the 
absolute truth of the observations he was making, 
and his startling assertions were, of course, received 
by his hearers with enthusiastic reverence. All Herr 
Wagner’s ideas of music are, from the Wagner point 
of view, natural enough—he denies the power in 
which he himself is deficient. It seems to be his 
steady, unshaken belief in himself and his doctrines 
that impels him to his frequent flagrant sins against 
gocd taste and good manners. Of this peculiarity 
the morning following the supper afforded a singular 
instance. 

- On that morning the musicians gave him a musi- 
cal welcome. So great was the desire to be present, 
that the large handsome hall of the Singakademie 
was crammed to excess, and the majority of the men 
present appeared in full evening dress at midday in 
honor of the occasion. When Herr Wagner entered 
the room, his wife, a daughter of Liszt, on his arm, he 
was received with a flourish of trampets and shouts 
of applause. Frau Jachmann-Wagner, in full ball- 
room attire, then mounted the platform, spoke an 
address from the facile pen of Herr Dohm, editor of 





Kladderadatsch, and presented the composer with a 
laurel wreath and a kiss. Frau Jachmann-Wagner, 
now an actress, is better known in England under 
her operatic name, Johanna Wagner, and is a niece 
of the prophet of the future. The ‘‘Faust” overture 
was played with much more care than such hideous- 
ness deserved, and gratified the composer so much 
that he mounted the platform, thanked the executants, 
and by way of expressing his gratitude, asked them 
to repeat the overture—this time under his direction. 
In other words, in a concert given in his honor, the 
composer actually encored his own composition! It 
is not to be supposed that Herr Wegner intended any 
direct insult to the former conductor, to the execu- 
tants, or to the audience. It should rather be believed 
that he was tempted t» this flagrant act of bad taste 
by his perfectly unaffected but overweening self- 
confidence. The good-humored audience seemed to 
consider the proceeding natural enough, and listened 
with redoubled eagerness to a polyphonous picturc 
of ‘chaos come again.” —Orchestra, May 12. 


Cotocyre. The Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine will be held here from the 28th to the 30th 
inst. According to the present arrangements, the 
programme will be as follows: First Day—“Sieges- 
Overture,” Reinecke ; “‘Worte der Weihe,” a poem 
written and spoken by Her Rittershaus : ‘Ein’ feste 
Burg,” J. Seb. Bach : “Hymn,” the words selected 
from Holy Writ, and the music composed by Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller: Ninth Symphony, Beethoven. 
Second Day—Joshua, Handel. Third Day, Sym- 
phony (as yet undecided): Violin Concerto (as yet 
undecided, but the executant will be Herr Joachim) : 
Overture to Jphigenia, Gluck : Coronation Hymn, 
Handel. The second part of the concert will be made 
up of various solo performances, vocal and instru- 
mental. The whole will conclude with the Overture 
to Der Freischiitz. Among the artists already en- 
gaged, are Madame Bellingrath-Wagner, Madame 
and Herr Joachim, and Herr J. Stockhausen. Who 
the tenor will be is as yet unknown. 





London. 


Tue Musicat Union. Mr. Ella’s twenty-sev- 
enth season has been commenced with the director's 
usual spirit, his quartet party being — new to 
the subscribers, and consisting of M. Sivori, first vi- 
olin: M. Otto Bernhardt, second: M. Van Waefel- 
ghen, tenor: and M. Laserre, a finished and able 
artist, as violoncellist. At the first matinée, twe 
well-known quartets, Mozart in D, No. 10, and 
Haydn in F, No. 61, were admirably played, and the 
other piéce de resistance was Beethoven’s magnificent 

ianoforte trio in D, Op. 70, in which M. Baur, a 
se pianist of great intelligence, and a pupil of 
Liszt, was at the keyboard. He subsequently gave 
av a solo, Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat, and M. 
Sivori delighted the audience with his performance of 
acavatina by the young German composer Raff, 
which called forth more enthusiasm than any other 
number in the programme, and was deservedly en- 
cored. At the second matinée last week, Herr Rein- 
ecke was the pianist, the string quartet remaining as 
at the first concert. The quartets were Beethoven 
in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, and Reinecke in E flat, Op. 
34, in which the composer played. In Mendelssohn's 
quintet in B flat, Op. 87, Mr. Hann joined the 
strings. The chief feature of the concert was Herr 
Reinecke’s playing, and his solos, including his own 
Notturno in A flat, were warmly received. Mr. Ella 
promises Herr Jaell as the pianist at the next two 
matinées, and Herr Auer, who is always a welcome 
visitor, will take M. Sivori’s post later in the season. 

Tue Oratorio Concerts. Mr. Renee hee 
ing his best things until the last, concluded his really 
fine series of concerts last Friday with a performance 
well calculated to test the strength of his forces—or- 
chestral and choral—Beethoven’s Mass in D, and the 
Choral Symphony. To listen to these two great 
works on the same evening, and to give them through- 
out an attentive and appreciative hearing requires 
some power of mental concentration on the part of 
the audience, but the difficulties to the performers 
were far greater, and they deserve the highest credit 
for the way in which they acquitted themselves. The 
choral portions of both Mass and Symphony were 
most admirably given, far above the average indeed, 
but the playing of the band showed that at times they 
were hardly en rapport with the conductor, owing 
probably to a want of sufficient rehearsal. The try- 
ing work allotted to the soloists was undertaken b 
Madlle. Cora de Wilhorst, Mdrie. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Herr Stepan, with fair success. The applause 
which greeted Mr. Barnby was honestly deserved, for 
few young conductors have done more to earn a title 
to public favor in so short a time—Choir, May 12. 
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Second Triennial Festival of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 
Txuirp Day. Tuurspar, Mar 11. 

The second Orchestral and Vocal Concert, at 3 
p. M., had not so large an attendance as such a pro- 
gramme, with such an orchestra of more than a hun- 
dred instruments, and such solo artists, seemed to 
warrant. 





Overture: ‘“‘Nachklinge aus Ossian”............++ Gade. 
Aria: ‘‘Fac ut portem,’’ (Stabat Mater)...... «+. Rossini. 
Mires Cary. 

Concerto, for Pianoforte, with Orchestra...... Sch 
Miss Marie Krebs. 
Cavatina : ‘Robert ; toi qui j’aime’”’......... Meyerbeer. 
Madame Rudersdorff. 
Air, from Orchestral Suite in D........ceeeeeeee ++-Bach. 
Symphony (C major). ccoccscccccsosscesccevene Schubert. 


The strength of this programme was in the orches- 
tral pieces. The great feature, the ever glorious 
Schubert Symphony, a concert in itself, suffered 
somewhat by coming after so much other (not par- 
ticularly well assorted) matter ; in spite of the ex- 
ceptionally grand orchestra, we have heard it more 
than once before when it has uplifted and transported 
us with more unflagging power. But there were 
some traits of rare beauty in the performance, such as 
Mr. Eller’s oboe in the Andante theme, and the mar- 
vellous charm of that body of violoncello tone in other 
parts of the same movement: of course, too, the 
thundering emphasis of the double basses in the re- 
sistless onsweep of the Finale was more than ever im- 
pressive. Gade’s “Ossian” Overture made a refresh- 
ing, fascinating opening, gently quickening the imag- 
ination, while, like the seashore, it brought rest to 
the weary nerves. It has the Ossian poetry. It 
was evenly and smoothly played. 

ThegBach Aria, so quiet and serene, full of that 
wholesome, sweet repose in which the soul is not 
asleep, afforded also one of those moments of refresh- 
ment needed in so long aud exciting a festival. But 
one naturally hoped to hear it followed by the quaint 
Gavotte, far better worth the time than the trivial 
vocal bit by which it was preceded. And, of a truth, 
the vocal seléctions were not in keeping with the in- 
strumental. Mme. Roupersporrr could hardly 
have chosen the hacknied “obert”’ Cavatina for any 
other purpose than to show the intense dramatic 
power which is one of her strong points; and she 
seemed to know the kind of audience who wildly en- 
cored, in that she sang for them one of those silly, 
whooping Spanish songs whick are rare fun for the 
gallery in a third class theatre. But it all showed the 
abundant vitality, and versatility and good nature of 
the woman. Nor had the Rossini Stabat Mater Aria, 
beautifully, though coldly, sung in the rich voice of 
Miss Annie Cary,—any particular razson d'etre as 
coming between the Ossian Overture and Schumann’s 
wonderful Concerto in A minor. This thoughtful, 
imaginative, and thoroughly artistic work was some- 
what stiffly rendered, though from memory—more 
memory than reproductive feeling—but gave a new 
and brilliant instance of the faultless and tri- 
umphant technical virtuosity of the young pianist, 
Manik Kress. 

Eveninc. “Isragt in Eoyrt.” 

For the first time in this country this colossal Ora- 
torio of Handel was essayed entire. For a Festival 
of the Handel & Haydn Society on its fiftieth anni- 
versary, June, 1865, it was rehearsed, but proved too 
much for the choral means of that time, so that only 
an abridgement of it came to actual public perform- 
ance ; and that was unfatisfactory, mainly by reason 
of the absence of so many important choruses, and 
connecting links in the shape of quaint but necessary 
solos, thus aggravating its “monotony” of grandeur, 


| 





as well as by imperfect mastery of those parts which 


were given. Still more fragmentary, crude and fee- 
ble, of course, were certain earlier attempts, by this 
and by the long defunct Musical Education Society, 
to do this work. But now at last we have had the 
whole herculean task at least earnestly and honestly 
achieved, and with a very flattering measure of suc- 
cess. With all its imperfections, we regard this ren- 
dering as a triumph. Faithfully and bravely fol- 
lowed up, it will become as easy and as sure a thing 
for this Society, as the ‘‘Elijah” is already; and we 
all remember when to chorus singers the style of 
Mendelssohn was stranger and more difficult to feel 
at home with than anything in Handel, oreven Bach, 
can now be. And, by this token, “Israel” is bound 
to become popular with us, as it has long been in 
Germany and in England. More marked than the 
improvement in performance, is the progress, both 
with singers and with public, in the appreciation of 
the music; it would astonish were we to cite some 
of the newspaper criticisms of those former days side 
by side with the uniformly respectful, the deeply im- 
pressed, delighted tone of the comments upon this 
occasion. 

The unflagging grandeur and sublimity, the vivid 
imagery, the stupendous scene-shifting—sometimes 
instantaneous, by a single chord, as when a lightning 
flash lights up the night, always in the stately prepa- 
ration of one wonder by another, chorus upon chorus, 
miracle on miracle,— the great lights and shadows, 
the long repeated, now approaching, now receding, 
echo of the contrapuntal thunders, of that great 
mountain range of choruses, was palpab'e enough in 
mass and substance, clear euough in outline, precise 
and positive enough in all main strokes, in spite of 
confusion and timidity in details here and there, to 
awe and elevate the listening crowd, and keep expec- 
tation fresh unto the end. 

There was a sense of wholesome feeling in the 
completeness of this effort. Every chorus, every 
recitative and curious Air, even those in the ‘‘Ap- 
pendix,” happily adapted from other works of Handel 
by Sir George Smart (only excepting the Bass air: 
“He layeth the beams,” which is not an integral part 
of the work), was given,—much to the relief and 
lightening, we do believe, of any ‘“‘heaviness” which 
may have attached to old abridged presentations of 
the work; it is a case where the whole is lighter 
(more elastic) than a part. 

Of the Solos we will speak first, as tho greatest 
novelty. The First Part, as left by Handel, contains 
nothing but two bits of Tenor recitative (one usher- 
ing in the great opening chorus expressing the sighs 
of the children of Israel in bondage, the other im- 
mediately after it: ‘Then sent He Moses,” to in- 
troduce the series of “plagues of Egypt,” both deliv- 
ered with true simplicity and dignity of style, and 
with distinct enunciation, by Mr. Cummynes), and 
one Aria: “Their land brought forth frogs,” &ce., 
grotesquely graphic with its hopping violin figure, 
but a serious and melodious air enough, which Miss 
STERLING sang in her rich tones with large, simple, 
sustained style, not straining for too much expression. 


.Moreover, of Sir George Smart’s interpolations there 


were given two noble pieces of Soprano Recitative : 
“Thrice happy Israel in the light of God,” and “But 
soon as Pharaoh,” which gave room for some of the 
best tones and the thrilling declamation of Mme. 
Rupersvorrr. Then agrand one for the Bass: 
“He measured the waters” (without the Air: “He 
layeth the beams’’); and, a little further on, another : 
“God, looking down, confounded all their host,” fol- 
lowed by the bold and graphic Air: ‘Wave from 
wave, congealed with wonder, stood, a crystal wall, 
asunder ;”’—all given in majestic tone and style by 
Mr. Watney. 

In the Second Part, after the great opening chorus 
(the Song of Moses), comes a Duet for Sopranos : 
“The Lord is my strengih,” a musing minor strain, 





begun by one voice after the other, canon-like, in 
successive fragments, truly beautiful and quaint, the 
voices joining in exulting, bird-like triplets near the 
end, and carefully and nicely sung by Mme. 
RupersporrF and Mrs. West, though in quality 
their voices are not very sympathetic. A little further 
and we come to the great Duet of Basses: “The 
Lord is a man of war,” which they say was begun 
badly, but which leaves on our mind as a whole the 
impression of very admirable singing on the part 
(equally) of Mr. J. F. Wincn and Mr. Watney ; 
we would fain have heard the former oftener, for 
there is a peculiar delicacy, an elasticity in his tones 
and his delivery; and his voice, if not as ponderous 
as Mr. Whitney’s, is yet a great one ; one would say, 
too, that he studied, with a right artistic spirit. This 
piece pleased so well that it required firmness to re- 
fuse a repetition. In the trying Air: “The enemy 
said, I will pursue,” Mr. Cummings gave further 
proot of his intelligent, chaste, manly declamation, 
giving the latter part: “I will draw my sword” with 
fine energy. The Soprano Air, which follows it: 
“Thou didst blow,” is quite peculiar (as it was to most 
entirely novel) in its half declamatory, half florid 
structure, and very difficult, giving opportunity how- 
ever for great dramatic coloring, which Mme, Ru- 
dersdorff improved like a true artist, though it did 
not present her voice always to the best advantage. 
The Duet for Soprano and Tenor: “Thou in thy 
mercy,” is a quiet, heart-felt strain, full of the sweet 
sense of mercy and deliverance, and was sung with 
fit expression. There remains only the Air: “Thou 
shalt bring them in,” a simple, tranquil, trustful mel- 
ody, in low tones, where Miss Sterling’s voice is very 
rich, and simply, beautifully sung. 

Now of the great “mountain chain” of choruses 
(forming 28 out of the original 35 numbers of the 
work), it would require a description of them all to 
tell how well, or far from well, each one was sung; 
and as we have described them more than once before 
we will not undertake that talk again. Most of them 
are double choruses, most of them very difficult, and 
some of them are long. The opening double chorus, 
which is a very grand one, as it were a great choral 
overture or prelude to the whole: ‘And the children 
of Israel sighed,” was impressively rendered. The 
four-part fugue: “They loathéd to drink,” with its 
strangely characteristic theme, expressing the sense 
of “loathing” by the interval of the “extreme flat 
seventh,” was perhaps not absolutely sure and true in 
intonation, yet the intricate movement of the parts was 
on the whole clear and effective. A difficulty, more 
in the single than in the double choruses, must have 
been experienced by the singers from the way in 
which they were placed, divided as they were into 
two choral bodies at opposite sides of the stage, so 
that many who were singing the same part were sep- 
arated from each other by the whole width of the hall, 
and could hardly hear or feel each other. Moreover 
they had rehearsed it only once in that place and 
from those seats; could the stage arrangement be 
made permanent, rounding that end of the hall intoa 
convenient, graceful amphitheatre, so that the rehear- 
sals could take place there, the difficulty would be 
greatly remedied, for all would get to feel at home in 
the situation before it came to a public performance. 
—How aptly the “frog” air followed upon this cho- 
rus! The double chorus about “all manner of flies” 
was quite effective, and the fine divisions of the vio- 
lins made the suggestion very vivid. The grand an- 
nouncement : “He spake the word” would have been 
still grander, had Mendelssohn (whose arrangement 
of the score was used) known of the three trombone 
parts which Handel actually wrote for this and simi- 
lar passages, and left on a separate sheet, which has 
since been embodied in the score in the complete 
Leipsic edition of Handel’s works now in course ot 
publication.—‘‘He gave them hailstones’” was the 
sensation of the evening; it was magnificently sung ; 
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‘fire mingled with the hail,” i.e. it was sung with 
spirit; and all parts, orchestral and vocal, “ran 
along” with such a crisp and positive precision, that 
the scene was real. This was too good to pass off 
with one hearing, and the encore had to be granted. 
The strange, sombre modulations of “He sent a thick 
darkness” were palpable if not precise; and the 
“smiting” chorus, though here and there a little timid 
in attack, held attention breathless by its startling and 
relentless force. The pastoral simplicity and sweet- 
ness of ‘‘But as for his people, he led them forth like 
sheep,” was smoothly, evenly and beautifully ex- 
pressed. 

That there should have been some signs of unstead- 
iness, some blurred and wavering outline here and 
there in such a long stretch of trying and fatiguing 
choral work, was to be expected, nor can it be other- 
wise until the same singers shall have performed it 
several times in public ; new singing robes, especially 
such regal ones, must be worn, to feel at ease in them. 
These symptoms of constraint and insecurity were 
mostly noticeable in such intricate polyphonic mazes 
as “He led them thr-ugh the deep, as through a wil- 
derness.” Here they were in the, woods indeed. 
Eight voice parts (to say nothing of the instrumental 
parts), all with imitative, yet differing fragments 
of melodic runs and turns, heading so many ways, 
pausing and beginning each so fitfully and frequently, 
and yet all bound to strictest unity of plan, were 
surely involved in a task that might well be bewilder- 
ing to themselves; and even should they thrid the 
labyrinth ever so steadily and coolly, to the average 
listener, with ear untrained to musical intricacies of 
this sort, it would still sound bewildering, as doubtless 
Handel meant it should, though with clear hint enough 
of a divine leading all the while. In this, and a few 
more such fugued double choruses (“Thy right hand, 
O Lord”; “Thou sentest forth thy wrath, which con- 
sumed them as stubble,” &c.) there may have been 
some blur or faltering ; but not always really so much 
as there seemed to be, for the unfamiliarity of the 
general ear with movements of so intricate a 
structure must be taken into the account. 

The same qualification must apply also to certain 
criticisms upon another score, that of seeming dis- 
cords, or imperfeet chords ; for more than once, em- 
boldened by the grandeur of these subjects, Handel 
used such freely ; his sure instinct told him that 
nothing commonplace would do; and, once rightly 
apprehended, these exceptional effects are very grand; 
not all the discord must be charged to the singers. 

Some of the great pictorial passages, however,— 
those phrases of two or three bars which engrave 
themselves indelibly upon the mind as complete, 
awe-inspiring pictures, (“The floods stood upright ;” 
“the depths were congealed,” where a new chill 
strikes through the tones each time they are repeated 
in an altered key ; “shall melt away ;” “‘shall be as 
still as a stone ;” &c., &c), made their impression in 
a way that will not be forgotten. Then there are 
certain great broad choral sentences, or proclamations, 
in eight parts of course, brief and commanding, which 
introduce the more elaborate descriptions, such as: 
“He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was dried up ;” 
“And Israel saw that great work ;” the introduction 
to “The horse and his rider;” of these the effect 
was sublime, almost appalling. The more peculiarly 
ecclesiastical choruses, in Alla-breve rhythm, (“And 
I willexalt him,” &c.), evidently modelled upon the 
old church of England service music, and tracing its 
lineage to Palestrina, of course are not calculated to 
flatter the popular ear, and may seem dull to many 
who admire “Elijah,” but they are solemn and im- 
pressive, and they bring repose at needful moments 
in the midst of the exciting splendors of that mighty 
choral and orchestral magic lantern, which in every 


image which it casts upon the wall (of darkness) awes 

ou with the vivid likeness of a startling miracle. 
Verily Handel knew what he was about when he put 
in the pieces which we children fancy to be dull! 








Our (possibly too trivial) simile reminds us of 
what we once witnessed in Berlin at Christmas time, 
when certain artists arranged an exhibition of trans- 
parencies,—admirable copies of great master-works 
of sacred painting,—and between the pictures, as we 
sat in the dark room, musing on what we had seen, 
there would resound a strain of solemn music from 
a choir invisible, the celebrated Dom-chor; is it not 
just what Handel has here done, to rest, not dissipate 
the mind, between his more stupendous pictures ? 

We should speak of the Song of Moses. and the 
children of Israel, which begins and ends the Second 
Part sublimely, as one of the triumphs of this per- 
formance ; just alluding by the way to the pregnant 
suggestion of those introductory chords in the orches- 
tra, where the chord of each tone of the diatonic scale 
is sounded in succession, through its several inversions, 
as if preluding on a world harp, trying all its strings, 
preparatory to a universal song. In the intricacies of 
“the horse and his rider” the singers had an arduous 
task, but they “triumph-ed gloriously.” Where it 
returns at the end, led in by Miriam’s noble recitative 
and exhortation: “Sing ye to the Lord,” to the 
height and grandeur of which Mme. Rudersdorff was 
equal, it justifies itself by the triumphant true ring of 
its enduring quality ; and again the long tasked 
voices had vitality enough to bear them bravely 
through. Their leader’s animating sign seemed 


present everywhere, from first to last of the whole 
work ; and, like strong swimmers, very few gave out 
before they reached the shore. It was indeed a noble 
effort of the seven hundred, rewarded by the close 
-attention and delight of nearly all that numerous au- 
dience ; and it must have gluddened the heart of Cart 
ZERRAHN to feel that the severe and patient study 
through which he had so many nights conducted 
them and cheered them on, had wrought out anything 
so near to victory ;—the beginning of sure victory it 
may be called, so surely as the effort in the same 
spirit shall be followed up. The orchestra, so far as 


| our memory servés us, did its work well too ; and 


the great organ (though only in part available, being 
still in the process of “taning up” to “concert pitch,” 
—heu prisca fides !) did, under Mr. Lane’s skilful 
and judicious treatment, solidly subsidize the deep 
foundation harmonies and swell the volume and ex- 
tend the background of the whole Handelian tone 
architecture. 


Fourta Day. Fripay,-May 12. 


The evening was given to rehearsal of the ‘*Passion Music.” 
The Afternoon Concert was as follows : 


Overture to the Hindoo legend, ‘‘Sakuntala’’. .Goldmark. 
Songs. a. “Canzonetta”’........eeeeecseeeee cece Mozart. 
b. ‘Es war ein Kinig in Thule”. ...........Léeat. 
Grand Recitative and Aria—‘*Deeper and deeper still,’’ 
and ‘Waft her, angels, to the skies,” from ‘“‘Jephtha ” 
Handel. 
Unfinished Symphony............. cvecccceces Schubert. 
The Ninth (or ‘‘Choral’’) Symphony, in D minor, Op. 
125. (Comp. 1822--3)..........00+%++000+++ Beethoven. 


This programme was too long, and also heavy. Another 
Symphony, even an ‘‘unfinished” one, i diately before the 
long Ninth Symphony, could not but seem superfluous, while 
the chances were that it would compromise the listening ap- 
petite with which one would approach the formidable work. 
Indeed neither the Schubert work. lovely as it is and finely 
played. nor the surfeiting and sombre ‘*Sakuntala” Overture, 
which many of us have heard about enough here for one sea- 
son. properly belonged in the same programme with the Cho- 
ral Symphony. 

A new proof was it, therefore, of the vitality and greatness 
of the latter work, that after we had begun to feel satiety, and 
with the proepect of its great length before us, a few bars of 
the opening orchestral movement wrought such marvellous 
refreshment, and that its. unfolding inspiration kept heart, 
soul and sense alive and full of rapture to theend. The day 
has pas‘ for us to be describing the Niyta Symepnony The 
name has come to mean something, and about the right thing, 
now, in thiscommunity. Our musicians like to play it ; our 
chorus singers are never more happy than when they have a 
call to sing it, terrible as the task once seemed, and trying as 
the voice parts are, ranging at a height which nothing but a 
certain lift of joint enthusiasm enables them to carry and to 
hold. Now they love to sing: “Joy, thou spark of heavenly 
brightness,” and “‘Here’s a kiss to all the world , and they 
are always certain of responsive audience. 

[To be Continued.] 











Handel and Haydn Society. 

At the customary re-union of the Society at the 
close of its Triennial year, Dr. J. B. Upham, the 
President, having been called upon the platform, ad- 
dressed them in congratulatory terms, briefly and in 
substance as follows : 





Ladies and Gentlemen :—My valedictory has already been 
pronounced, and in coming upon this platform in answer to 
your call, I feelmuch as the college boy does who, having 
spoken his piece before his classmates in the quietude of the 
recitation-room, is called on to mount the rostrum and say it 
over again to a commencement audience. However, we are 
all friends here to-night, and not disposed to be captious or 
critical. 

And seriously, I really want to take this opportunity of tell- 
ing you, more emphatically and earnestly than I could prop- 
erly do before, how highly I appreciate, how highly others es- 
timate and appreciate,—the splendid performance of the past 
week. Never before, in this country, has it been surpassed, or 
equaled, or approximately feached. lt is a week long to be 
remembered in the history of this old and honored Society ,— 
in the art history of Boston. 

In the days of ancient Greece and Rome such an achieve- 
ment would have been commemorated by an inscription on 
the walls ot the in it took place. So, to- 
day, it would not be inappropriate to write it upon yonder 
walls, that it might be known and read of all men : 


——*‘‘Now and here has the high and holy art we follow 
been upheld, the cause of humanity advanced, the good name 
of the city and the commonwealth dignified, the great union 
of the States made stronger. 

Done in this Month of May, Anno Domini 1871. om 

Let us review, fora moment, the record of this eventful 
week. And what a programme it presents! I do not wonder 
that the London critics said of it—impossible—and were in- 
clined to be profane on the subject! 

Beginning, as in times past, with the adaptation by Nicolai 
of that sublime old choral of the 16th century, which if it 
cannot with absolute certainty be attributed to Martin Luther, 
reflects forth the grandeur of his heroic spirit, and is the very 
personification of the stormy times in which he lived ;—then 
the mighty Hallelujah frém the ‘Mount of Olives,” followed 
by that magnificent cantata of Mendelssohn, “with preamble 
sweet of dreamy symphony,’’ complicate, beautiful, marvel- 
lous in its construction,—with its wonderfully dramatic in- 
terrogative passage, which was interpreted in so touching and 
masterly a manner by the English tenor, “ Watchman, will 
the night soon pass ? and that electrifying burst of choral 
harmony at its close. Verily I looked behind me to see if 
those images of angels and cherubs were not joining in the 
final shout, *‘ Hallelujah, sing to the Lord.” 

And what shall I say of “Elijah,” a work strong and al- 
most weak, it may be, by turns, but which is not surpassed, 
in its passages of transcendent beauty, in ‘brilliancy, in force, 
in painfully dramatic intensity of interest, of which it is 
enough to say you gave the very best interpretation of it ever 
before achieved here. So I heard it said all around me, and 
so I believe. Of the ‘‘Israel in Egypt,’’ the ‘‘colossus of ora- 
torios,” as it has been fitly called, “almost exclusively a 
mountain chain of choruses,” as Mr. Dwight has happily ex- 
pressed it,—simple in their massive grandeur,—in whose man- 
ifestly onward motion you seem to hear the tread of armies, 
as in my imagination, when long looking at the gigantic 
mountain ranges in Switzerland, I have sometimes seemed to 
see and hear them move. This too, taking into account its 
almost insurmountable difficulties, was creditably, most cred- 
itably, performed. In the great.Choral Symphony of Beetho- 
ven I could only think of the fabled battle of the giants, so 
graphically depicted by Dr. Holmes, hurling to and fro the 
pudding stones of Roxbury as though they were pebbles,—so 
light you seemed to make of its labors. The “Passion music” 
too! who, after this, shall say it is impossible out of Germany? 
And another new work in the same evening, which, following 
close upon Bach, seemed breeziness and lightness itself? Nor 


should I fail to commend the performance of the much-sung 
but always glorious ‘‘Messiah” of Handel, which from its very 
familiarity is most likely to go wrong, but for which, as per- 
formed on Sunday evening last, from its opening chorus to the 
final ‘‘Amen,” I have no words but of.praise. 


I say again, such a performance, such a series of perform- 
ances of a similar kind, so uniformly well done, has not often 
ifever before, found its parallel. You havea right to be proud 
of your success, J am sure I rejoice and glory in it on your 
behalf. But I am getting garrulous on the subject, and I 
will take up no more of your time. Once again I say to you 
adieu and farewell ! 


Music in the Public Schools. 
(From the Saturday Evening Gazette, May 27.) 


Theannual musical exhibition of the public schools 
occurred on Wednesday last at the Music Hall. 
Those who are familiar with the progress of music 
in our schools cannot fail to notice the contrast be- 
tween the slender beginning of twenty years ago and 
the full and assured success of to-day. Music is now 
as thoroughly studied and practiced as arithmetic. 
Under the wise and tender guidance of Mr. L. W. 
Mason the primary pupils (as Pope said of himself) 
learn to “lisp in numbers.” Every child ‘sings: at 
least, not above three in a hundred fail to sing in 
tune. By commencing early, and with simple exer- 
cises, it has been found that taste and capacity for 
music are not at all peculiar—that they furm no sixth 
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sense ; but that melody and harmony are part of the 
great order of things. When the pupils reach the 
grammar school they come under a carefully graded 
system of instruction ; the lower classes are taught 
by Mr, Alexander, the middle classes hy Mr. Holt, 
and the upper classes by Mr. Sharland. Mr. Lich- 
berg instructs in.the high schools for both sexes, and 
is general supertisor. All these gentlemen have their 
special excellences, and under their care, aided by the 
music committee of the School Board, results have 
been attained that are as gratifying as they are sur- 
prising. Of the 35,000 pupils in the schools all can 
sing in some sort ; over 20,000 can sing well ; 15,000 
can sing in three-part harmony in time and tune, and 
at least 10,000 can read and perform music at sight. 
No other city in the world has such a system, and no 
such results have been achieved in the most refined 
capitals of Europe. Mme. Ruadersdorff recently de- 
clared that in this respect England was fifty vears 
behind us. Mr. Adams, who was first tenor in the 
imperial opera at Vienna, said that no German city 
had such general musical culture. And Mr. Smith, 
Director of the Art School at Leeds, who is now vis- 
iting our schools, said that our general school sys- 
tem,—mentioning music especially—was hevond any 
comparison :; there was nothing in the Old World to 
place beside it. This will be regarded by many as a 
new manifestation of Boston pride: but it is a simple 
statement of facts. 

Two performances were given. In the morning 
at ten o'clock Mr. Holt conducted a chorus of 1200 
from his classes. In the afternoon at four tne higher 
classes, taught hy Mr. Sharland, and pupils of the 
Girls’ High and Normal and of the Highlands and 
Dorchester High Schools, and of the Latin and Eng- 
lish High Schools, combined in one great chorus, di- 
recred by Mr Eichberg. The orchestral performers 
numbered fifty six. The morning exercises were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, especially the succession of phys- 
ical exercises, in which, as in a great kaleidoscope, 
the marvellous beauty of motion, and the artistic 
grace of pose were shown under Mr. Holt’s tasteful 
direction. In the afternoon the musical effect was 
naturally more striking. When the great organ 
sounded, the beautiful living panorama, formed of 
converging lines of girls, in snre and silent order, 
wound in by half-a-dozen entrances, and filed into 
seats, row after row, until the vast stage was covered 
with tremulous beauty, like a hillside of blended vio- 
lets, pinks and anemones, Maslins and fans and 
ribbons and sashes confused the pleased beholder, 
until he was conscious of nothing but a myriad of 
sweet faces, for which all the surroundings formed a 
back-ground, not to be painted except with a pencil 
dipped in rainbows. It was like the back ground, 
of Murillo’s Assumption of the Virgin, in which the 
clouds are full of radiant faces. Now and then a 
stray sunbeam from the high windows fell like a ray 
of gold over some group, bringing out the colors 
with a splendor that we imagine belongs to the world 
that is never shadowed, 

Next came the sober-suited bova, who filled the 
spaces nearer the organ; then when the members of 
the orchestra had taken their places, two splendid 
tiles of youths, from the Latin and High Schools, 
came in quiet military order—tenors on the right, 
basses on the left—and formed in front of all. Tt was 
the first appearance of these scholars at a musical ex- 
hibition, and was a very impressive feature. Then 
with one grand outhurst from the fourteen handred 
voices the opening choral was sung. It was such a 
volume of pure and harmonious, but overwhelming 
sound, as was never heard in that Hall before. No 
choral society of adults ever approached this perfor- 
mance in any respect ; perfect time, smooth delivery, 
rich quality of tone and evenly balanced harmony, 
were all intensified by the fiery enthusiasm of youth. 
The emotion was indescribable. Many eyes, even of 
bearded men, were wet with tears, and the echoes of 
the music haunted one for a day. 

We have not space to notice the concert in detail; 
in truth, words are poor when such recollections are 
in mind. There was a suitable varietv ; simple mad- 
rigals, a quaint German genre song. The Stork, a ro- 
mantic chorus from Wallace’s Lurline, Rossini’s ex- 

uisite trio, and the ever fresh Angel trio from Elijah. 
There was bat one drawback. After the city gov- 
ernment is furnished with tickets, there are not more 
than six hundred places left in the Hall. Few_.of the 
parents of these children ever see the splendor of this 
gathering, or hear the power of this vast chorus. It 
is undoubtedly wrong, and the city should appropri- 
ate enough money to repeat one of these coneerts 
until the fathers and mothers could all enjoy them. 
Or, still better, should we not now, and before the 
best places are occupied, select a site for a public 
Music Hall in which our great children-choirs could 
be properly seen and heard? Is it not as worthy of 
consideration as the other great artistic project in 
which so many earnest people are engaged? 





Annual Meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 

The annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety was held last evening.in Bumstead Hail. The 
number of members present slightly exceeded one 
hundred. Dr. J. B. Upham, the president, occupied 
the chair until after the election of officers. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. George W. Pal- 
mer, was first presented. The total receipts during 
the last financial year were $4100. At the beginning 
of the year there was due the treasurer a balance of 
$395 25, and at the end of this year the balance 
against the society was $56 97. This account does 
not include the expenses of the recent festival. The 
permanent fund amounts to $8220. The expenses 
of the triennial festival were $26,870, which it is ex- 
pected will be diminished by a discount of about one 
thousand dollars. The receipts were $20,601. The 
balance against the society being $5200, it is expected 
that an assessment of ten per cent upon the guaranty 
fund will have to be made. 

Mr. George H. Chickering, the librarian, presented 
his report. He described the additions which were 
made during the year, and said that the library was 
in a good condition. 

In beginning his annual report the president, Dr. 
Upham, said: “It gives me the sincerest pleasure 
to congratulate you upon a year of acknowledged ar- 
tistic success—not only in the ordinary operations of 
the society, its routine of rehearsals and public perfor- 
mancess, but in the crowning labors of its great trien- 
nial festival, the echoes of whose triumphs are now 
coming back to us from almost every town and city 
in the land. The work of the society in its necessary 
routine of duties has been greater in the past year 
than in any former season within my remembrance.” 
He then gave the history of the society for the year. 
The number of rehearsals was 48, besides 8 choral [?] 
rehearsals ; the average attendance was 450 members. 
The government was called together ten times during 
the year, and the society twice. The number of new 
members admitted was 62; number reinstated, 4; 
discharged, 6 ; resigned, 3; deceased, 5. Dr. Up 
ham referred in appropriate terms to the death of 
Thomas E. Chickering. ° 

In speaking of the well-remembered visit to New 
York last sammer, Dr. Upham said that it was well 
known that he was opposed to the expedition ; but 
he thonght the members might have done important 
service to the cause of music as ‘“‘missionaries.”” In 
relation to the triennial festival Dr. Upham had con- 
siderable to say. He attributed the financial failure 
of the enterprise partly to the fact that it divided the 
week with the military festivals, The annals of the 
society, he said, were nearly completed. He also 
made some suggestions in reference to the permanent 
fund. 

Dr. Upham gave an account of the effort made by 
the officers to secure the alteration of the pitch of the 
Music Hall organ, and spoke of the organization of 
the chorus, criticising several of its features, and judg- 
ing its condition to be as a whole superior to that at 
any former period. He referred to the monitorial 
system as capable of improvement, and to the com- 
position of the chorus, which numbers altogether 739 
members. He suggested that the standard should 
be yet higher advanced, and then passed again to the 
“triennial festival,” which he said was an unprece- 
dented suceess. It was on the whole a work of tri- 
umph, and belonged not to the city alone but to the 
State and the country. In conclusion he referred to 
his connection with the society,—as he said, the best 
ten years of his life. He expressed his warm interest 
in the society and his hope that it would continue in 
its progressive and successful career. 

The officers for the ensuing year were then elected 
with the formality of a ballot, although nearly every 
candidate received the unanimous vote of the society. 
The following is the list: President, Loring B. 
Barnes ; vice-President, George H. Chickering ; Sec- 
retary, A. Parker Browne; Treasurer, George W. 
Palmer ; Librarian, Charles H. Johnson ; Directors, 
Edward Faxon, T. Frank Reed, W. O. Perkins. 
Horace B. Fisher, W. Dexter Wiswell, William H. 
Wadleigh, W. F. Bradbury, Curtis Brown. 

Several of the newly elected officers were called 
upon to make speeches. Mr. Barnes addressed the 
society at some length in regard to its future. Reso- 
lations complimentary to Dr. Upham were passed 
with much enthusiasm, and that gentleman replied 
very briefly. One of the members offered a vote that 
in the future management of the society the officers 
be instructed to keep one eye on the financial success 
and the other on the artistic success of th» society. 
It was adopted, and an adjournrhent followed.—Ad- 
vertiser, May 30. [We have the MS. of Dr. Up- 
ham's Report, which shall appear in full in our next.] 
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Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC; 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Drifting. 3. Bb tof. Claribel. 30 
The Moon was slowly rising. 3. Ftoy. Wrighton. 30 
The Two Roses. 2. F tof. Werner. 30 

The ‘‘Bulletin” this week suffers from an ‘‘embarras 

de richesses” 80 we can only introduce the above good 
songs as being of classic beauty and by skilful authors. 
Good Night and Good Morning. 2. C to d. 
J. R. Rhodes. 
“A fair little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see.” 

Words by Lord Brougham. A charming child's song. 

Stealing a Kiss at the Garden Gate. Song and 
Chorus. With Lithograph Title. 3. Adtoe. 
M. Loesch. 

A “gate” song. One of the best of its kind. 

Farewell, Farewell! Song & Cho. 3. Bb tof. 

J. R. Thomas. 

The words of the well-known ‘‘Good-Bye” with a 
splendid new melody and fine chorus. 

Sail Ho! Song & Cho. 8. Bbtof. G. Barker. 

Those who hear this sea-song sung with taste and 

JSeeling. will in fancy almost smell salt water, and 
breathe in the air of the ocean. A spirited chorus. 
Rock me, Billows. (Wogen und Wellen). 4. 
Eb to f. F. Kiicken. 35 
Beautiful, with a rich ‘‘rocking’? accompaniment, 
and well wrought harmony. German and English 
text. ’ 
From thence we come. (Dort sind wir her). 4. 
Db to g. Abt. 30 
Melody and harmony deftly woven together. A ‘“‘gem.”’ 
Benedic Anima. (Praise the Lord). 3. Bb to g. 
M. F. H. Smith, 40 
Spirited quartet, with solos, duets, &. 
God isa Spirit. Quartetor Chorus. From the 
“Woman of Samaria.” 3. Eb tog. W. S. Bennett. 40 
From the new Cantata, which is attracting much 
attention. 
What is life? 4. Evtof. J. L. Hatton. 40 
A magnificent “scena” for tenor voice, describing 


childhood, manhood, old age and the “bliss beyond.” 


40 
30 


35 


Instrumental. 


Three Petits Morceaux. 4 hands. 
No. 2. Andante. C. 2. 
There little duets for beginners, containing good and 
useful music. 
Five Petits Morceax. 
No. 1. Rondino Galop. 2. 
Very easy and pretty. 
Brilliant Variations on, 
“We met by Chance.” 5. Ab.A. P. Wyman. 40 
“Widow in the cottage by the sea. 4. G. “ 40 
Well-known airs, skilfully varied. 
Offertoire in Ed (as played by Mr. Torrington.) 
4. *Eb. L. Wely. 75 
Remarkably soft, sweet, flowing, graceful melody, 
with easy pedal bass. Introduced to the public on the 
“great Music Hall’’ organ, but any organist of medi- 
um ability can master it. 
Minnehaha. (Laughing Water). 6. F.J.34. Wehli. 75 
One of Wehli’s concert pieces. His skilful fingers 
are ite best advertisers. 
Consent Waltz. 2. G. 
Simple and pretty ; for beginners. 
Summer Garlands. Polka. 2. F. F. Zikoff: 40 
Lithograph title, and pretty polka. Remember 
there are also a Mazurka and Galop in the set of which 
the Polka is one piece. 


J. Rummel. 35 


J. Rummel. 25 
C. 


N. B. C. 30 


ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Mostc sy Mar..—Music is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or frac thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates. 




















